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 Dirait, Fw feat, 0 ee . 
uod ermi repetit quod nuper omiſit; © © 
Tut, &'s be ——— N N Hor 
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H E World bara long Time n- 
der d that you, who have ſo many 
Years endeavour'd to paſs for a 
Perſon of the greateſt Probity of 
he Age, ſhould conſtantly chuſe 
o go by an HAlias, which is almoſt 
98 an infallible Sign of a 
Rnave. But notwithſtanding your ſetting forth in 
Diſguiſe, during this Seaſon of Maſquerades, I no 
ſooner took up your Paper, but 1 found ſeveral, as 
liſtinguiſhing Marks of your Mand; as your Black 
Peruke and your Duſky. Countenance are of your 
Right Worſhipful: Perſon, The Pedantry of 
Motto, the Singularity of your Style, which 
Smack of Tiperarian, as Livy's had of Patavinity. — 
your impertinent Praiſe of your Son, your diffuſe 
8 of him, of his Perſon, his Parts, his 
B Addreſs, 


4 


Addreſs, (id populus cu at ſellice ) and above all, that 
Characteriſtical Stroke of Vanity, where you tell 
us, that you are very well entertain'd in an Aſſem. 
bh, Where thoſe Who in other Converſations paſ; 


far fine Gentlemen, and fine Ladies, IId be uniy. 


form d Savages ; all theſe denote you to be a certain 
Perſon, whom the King has graciouſly vouchſaf d 
to Knight; and who has ſince with wonderful 
Goodnels, Modeſty, Wiſdom, and Gratitude, be- 
wail'd in Publick, that his Majefty has deen ts 
Gracias » * 

ell! m dear 1 thou ſeeſt I me ; 
thee out ; and having found thee to be my old 


Arquaimtance, I ay make Imay make a little more free with 
thee, than if Mop. Net a. ee. Let 
however 11 may m 1 85 Deſig 7 de but 
commend the Greatne) fs of thy Hit Wh 185 being 


a Knight in Reality, wilt no "ok er be Squire 
nat even in Mafquerade; whi more than 
once oblig'd a Dutcheſs ge dwindle into a Dairy 
Maid; but art reſolv'd, like a trug: Man pf Ho. 

nour, to be tenacious of it alone anf in the Dark, 
But atis Time to com to the Buſſ̃eſs Fou ſay 
you are engaged, by the generous Concern of an 
old Lady, to undertake in this püblick Manner, 
ak Prefervation- and Improvement of the Engl: Wl 

If I preſume: now to VE: you à litt 

— Advi vice, will not you be ; Angry? 
Lay aſide this fooliſh Deſign; "Yor have nei- 
ther. Capacity, nor n nor Authority, for 
ſuch an Undertaking, What! Do you pretend to 


ſet up for a Preſerver and Improver of the Publick 


Taſte ? You, who have done more to corrupt it, and 
to deſtroy it, more than any Hundred Men in all 


tieiſms, and by your Conduct, have brought the 
Sage to a Sort ol a Tag Loodum, * 
2 


Hngland® You, of whoſe Errors in Judgment in 
your Lucubrations and Speculations, one might 
compile. whole Volumes? You, who by your Cri- 


r err n rr Sy oof coO5 


* 
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Once more, I ſay, bay aſide this fooliſh Deſign, or 
rather - this fooliſn Pretence, for tis not your 
Deſign to improve any Thing, but. your, own: 
Privy-Purſe, Sir ohn; and you have been Twenty 
Years in improving that, and are juſt where you 
begun ; 10 unlucky. © xe: are at improving, Sir 
John. The Truth. « 2 Matter is this. Lou, 
and your. V iceroy, Ce, and the reſt of ;your 
Deputy Governors, have got the III-will of the 


Court, and Town, by exerting ſeveral noble Qua- 


lities, too well known both. to Court and Town, 
to be mentioned here. Now your Intereſts being 
dependant on each other, and às it were the ſame; 

have concerted and contrived between you 
lle to Beſus, and the Brothers of the Sword, to 
play the Game into each others Hands; ſo to re- 
trieve your Intereſt and your falſe Reputations, 


and to caſt a Miſt before the Eyes of thoſe who 


never were Clegr-lighted. ...In .der to this, you 
are to cry them up for accompliſh'd Actors, and 
for inoftenthve - irreproachable Perſons and they 
are to extol you to the Skies, for a noble-minded, 
bright, and moſt generous Patron; and is 
to place you among the Gods, as the Romans did 
BY Emperors, by making you tiy like an Eagle 
wem. | 80 2 | 


There is not one of thoſe few Readers, who 
have vouchſaf d to read the Papers call d the 
Theatre, but ſee through the Deſign of them. 
While you and your Deputies like Four Babies, 
pit 1. Fingers before your Eyes, and being 
* your: ſelves, fancy that no body elſe can 

8 x * „ 
For do but conſider with what intolerable Blun- 
ders you begin. You. doubt not, you ſay, but pu 
ſhall bring the World into your Opinion, that the 


Profeſſion of an Ador, who in the other part of 


his Conduct is ĩrreproachable, ought to receive the 
| B 2 lame ' 


they. who write worſt, are ſure to facceed beſt; 


» 
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fame kind Treatment, which the World is ready 
to yay a other Artiſts. I will not quarrel wi 
you about your Erglifþ here. I'thalllet that alone 
till the end of the Letter. At preſent I ſhall only 
take Notice of Things. You muſt give me leave 
at preſent only to tell you, that you are running a 
Way that 1s quite Counter to the Improvement of 
the Stage. For to improve the Stage, it would be 
neceſſary to admoniſh your Deputies to mend 
their Faults, and to augment their Talents; where. 
as you are tor annihilating the firſt, and magnify. 
ing to ſuch a Degree the laſt, as to imply that 
there is no Room for improving them. But the 
Truth of the Matter is, that tho' the Conduct of your 
Actors were Irreproachable, which no body will 
aftirm but your ſelf; and their Talents in their 
Kind incomparable, which neither they nor — 
believe; yet would they by no Means be equal to 
ST . x ͥ ¶ 19960" 3767 Oy "LA 
Yet this Paradox you pretend to maintain by 
the Authority of Cicero, As if the greateſt Autho- 
rity in the World could ſignify any Thing againſt 
Reaſon and Experience, which are botſi againſt 
vou, as we ſhall ſhew anon. I ſhall at preſent 
maintain, that the Authority of Cicero is as much 
againſt you, as either Reaſon, or. Experience. 

To ſhew you that I am reſolved to agree with 
you as much as I potlibly 'ean,'T will not quarrel 
with the "Senſe of your pretended Quotation from 
Cicero, I will only quarrel with the Application 
of it. Cicero, you ſuy, obſerves, in the firſt Book 
of his Offices, That Perſons are to be eſtee med Genterl, 
or Servile, according as the Arts or Capacities in which 
they are employed, are Liberal, or Mechanical. He 
efleems thoſt Liberal, in which the Patulties' of th; 
Alind are chiefly employed, and thoſe Mechanical, in 

which the Body is the more laborious Payt, Now from 
hence you are pleated to infer, that the Employment 

t an Actor depending upon the Labelir of the 
i 1 - 
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more thanupon that of the Bodys Actor 
a as much to be valued and efteemd * other 


Artiſt whatever: A very ſurprizing © Inference? 
For to convince you' that this Paſſage of Cicero 
can never be ſcrewed nor tortur d to the Advan 

of Actors; that Orator, in his Oration for 4 
chias the Poet, aſſerts in the Compaſs of four 
Lines, what is "contradictory of each of the Bran: 
ches of the foreſaid Inference: For ſpeaking of 
the Concern which the Romans had lately ſhewn, 
for the Death of *Reſcrns, he 2 from it, to 
the Advantage of Archiat: Ergo le Corporis meta, 

tantum amorem conriliarat a 4 s e Nos A. 
morum incredibiles welas celar itami que ingoniorum 
neghgemus © © DRIFT 

Now here the N Orator platidy aſſerts two 
Things: Firſt, That the Empſey en of an Actor 
depends more upon the Body than upon the Mind: 
And, Secondly That the Eſteem which we ought 

to have, evn hör an excellent, inoffenſive, irre- 
preacable Actor, is infinitely leſs than what we 

t to have for ſeveral other Axtiſts. 1 18 
way we ſhall take Occaſion to convince 
that excellent, inoffenſive, irreproachable 
are now-a-days black Swans. 
But ſuppoſe we'ſhould ano ens — 
ment of an Actor depends more ion tlie Mind t 
it does on the Body; is it not nic to coii- 
clude from thenee,” that an Actor reey 2 "The 
_ eſteem d as any other Artift ee of 
ployment of a Pedant certainly 
go 1 85 Mind than it does on the Bod 195 

It we infer from thence, that Pedant Gi ht 
to be as much eſteem d, as any accimp d Diving 
or a confirmmate Stateſman? 

But you are pleas d, Sir Foby, to ö pühcced to Alt 
preater Wonders. 99 ſay you, if there be no Ob- 
jection agaric what the Orator ſays, that Men aje' th 
2 confider” only from their Abilities, (by the way; 

the 


— 


the Orator never faid any thing like ity) let their 


Qualifications for the Fractice f it, more, elegant, 
mare manly, more generous and more ornamental, thay 
ant, 9 ul ops planing Ovatey; © That 1s to lay in 
plain .Exgli/b, That a juſt and pleaſing Actor hag 
Qualifications. as elegant, as wan. as generous, 
and as ornamental, as any one of any Profeiſſion 
Whatever. That is to ſay, that Dogget and Ben 
en, being juſt and pleafing Actors, have Quay 
1 as manly, as generous, as or. 
dental, as ever. had formerly Archbiſhop Til 
latſon,: or my Lord Chancellor Racoon. 
Now, Sir. Fobn, can you forbear laughing, upon 
the reading this, at the Repetition of. your own Ex; 
travagance ?- But beſides that all this is monſtrouſſy 
nd ridiculouſly falſe, and the reverſe of common 
Senſe ; you knock your on pretended Deſign on 


tiſß Stage; and are the very worſt Enemy that the 

ctors can poſſibly have. For by augmenting the 
Pride of theſe People by your vain Aſſertions, 
vou are ſure at the ſame time to augment their In. 
ſolence, their Impudence, their Ignorance and their 
Arrogance; which will render them ande 
unimproveable, and bring them further into Dil- 


grace with the Court and Town, till they become 


at laſt inſupportable. Therefore tis plain, from 
Naur taking this Method, that dicks — do not 
0 the vement of the Stage, notwith- 
ens your Pretence; or that you do not under. 
e of} go e b ni ust ei at & 
. = I, who really and ſincerely intend the Im- 
ovement/of the Stage, will ſhew that I under- 
nd it better than you; and will be à better 
Friend to theſe; People, by ſhewing them hat 
they really are, and by that means rendring them 
humble, and conſequently docile and improveable. 
For I pretend to {hew both you and _ — 
E Cors 
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rere Enemies name the Profeſion, which require 


the Head, which is the Improvement of the Bri- 
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Adtors are ſo far from having ihs: great Qualities 
of extraordinary Men, that they have not the Un. 
derſtanding and Judgment of ordinary Gentle 
decauſe they have not had their Education. 
I defy 1 one to name ſo much as one + 6 
Actor in my Time, who had had # generous Eden 
ton; that is, who had front his Youth been train U 
op to Arts and Sciences. Nor de I know of ay 
one great Actor, ſince the Eftabliſhment- of che 
Stag in England, "who had extraordinary Parts; 1%) 
| Shakeſpear, indeed, had 8 Parts; but he 
fot a great Actor. 144 I ! Aion 
Otway and Ler had both Eduention and 
but they were wretthed Actors; whieh ſoon * 


them to quit the” "He; and wan ** donde 


ar — * be Aa more ddetifim" 


. the 
by i 
L434 


Sign Ticks 
Meanneſs of Actors Capacities, than their beitig, 


the worſt Judges in the World of the very Things 
abont which they are eternally employ' d: And the 
Actors, -who are the Manapers 6f the Play- 
Houſe, have given all the Werk an irreſutable 
Proof, that they have {till lefs Knowledge of Plays 
than had * ol their Predeceſſors. Por have not 
they turn d ookſellers mal” a n and given a 
Nundted and twenty Pound 4 the Copy of} Play, + 
for which none of their Predeceſſors would Hay, 
iven Five Pound? Perhaps the) 


| may fay, tha 
they depended 3 Intereſt of the Author, and 


a. numerous Ca A very fooliſh Dependance! 
and which ſets in a full Lieht thei want of Un- 
derſtanding. For tho? the Intereſt of an Author, 
and a numerous Cabal, may go a great way to- 
wards a Theatrical Succeſs; ; they will be o far 
from availing a Bobkſeller, that on the co 3 
the Publiſhing of a damn'd Play, which has 
Succeſs upon the Stage is very certain to put an 
End ev uto that Sueceſs. 


tre Sho none” Ae hope 
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= Ihe very Employment of an Actor makes h. te 
les capable of underſtanding Plays, than deset Pe 
have other Affairs, and other Diverſions. For as MW in 

be 


ſhop, from Brandyſhop to Tavern, and 1s continu- 

ally ſwilling, deadens his Palate, and 2 — 
Taſte to that degree that he is utterly incapable of tu 
diſtinguiſhing between brewd and ſophiſticated IN - 
Liquors, and the pure and generous Juice af the (} 
| Grape: 80 Players Who are alway 8 ſwallowing be 
their Parts, and getting by Rote with equal Appli. do 
4 | cation, and — Earneſtneſs, what à Perſon ta 
[who has a noble Genius produces, and What a bl: 
wretched Poetaſter ſcribbles ; become ut terly inca- 


| Sot and a Rake, who-runs from Tavern to Brandy. 
| 


| 


} happensto 
E it, their ſordid 2 — 
ieve it good: It immediately 


garded as a Standar e.. 
II you can gain ſo, great a Point, as to make 


. which has prevail'd in the World 
* Ve 
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tection of our Kings, or of ſome of Gur Figliſh 
Peers. Vet in this laſt Caſe, I have been credibly 
.inform'd, that, for great Mifdemeanors, they have 
ſent to: White} all, and vrhipt at the Porter's 


Lodge. And I have heard Fo. Haines more than 


once ingenuouſſy own, that he had been whipt 
twio Cc ther Ee. e 
If (. in the Days of King Joby or King 
c barles the F irſt, had dar'd to treat a Lord Cham- 
berlain with half the Inſolence that he has lately 
done the preſent, he would have been made an er- 
rant Bulbeggar : His Bones would have been as 
a as his Head 1s raw. 

have not ſhewn you, what the Senſe of the 
belt and wiſeſt Nations is, and has been, with rela- 
tion to Actors. If I may be allow d to ſpeak my 
on, Jam inclin'd to . that good Actors, as 
long as they are irreproachable in the reſt of their 
Conduct, —— to be encourag d and eſteem'd; yet 
to be encourag' d and eſteem'd as Actors, not as 


Gentlemen, nor as Perſons who have a Thouſand | 


times their Merit: But that ev'n the beſt Actors, 
with the moſt unblameable Conduct, are never to 
be truſted with Power. The truſting People with 
Power, who have neither Birth nor any Education; 
is ſure to make them inſolent, not only to Poets 
by whoſe Labours they live, but to Perſons of 
1 " firſt Quality in E nd. 
Beſides what has kane d.lately, I rlmerber the 
lime in a former Reign, when Three Peers of Engs 
land, a Duke and Two Earls, both the one and the 
ather me of the moſt Illuſtrious of their res 
ſpective Benches, wanted Power to get one poor 
Comedy ®atted ; a certain inſolent, impertinent 
Actor, who — lately reviv'd his Infolence with 
large Additions, had (thro' old Riche's Weakneſs, 
whom he led by the Noſe) Power to withftan 


them all. 
meat Well 
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as long as they are inoffenſive, eſteem'd and encon. 
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TO 1 


Well then, Sir Jobn, I would have good Adotz 


rag'd as Actors; that is, as the Tools and Inſtru- 
ments, and Machines of the Muſes, as the Apes of 
a Poet's Meaning, and the Eccho's and Parrots of 
his Voice. But if they once dare to grow inſolent, 
it they behave themſelves like Beggars on Horſe. 
back, and not only ride furiouſly as ſoon as they 
are up, but endeavour to ride over thoſe very Per. 


ſons who but the Moment before mounted them; 


they ought to be us'd like Indians who run a-muck 
in their own Country, or like Dogs who run mad in 
OUTrSs. 8 1 CD , 


I come now to conſider Actors in particular, as 
they are at preſent upon the Exgliſꝭ Stage; which 
you fay- you prefer to any other in Europe. I will 
not difpute that with you, becauſe it ſignifies no- 
thing to the Purpoſe, + But has the Engliſb Stage 
made any Improvement, ſince it has been under 
the Intendency of this ſeparate Miniſtry ? Has it 
not vilely degenerated? Are there either the great 


(Actors that were upon it Thirty Years ago; or any 


ſuch new entertaining Comedies as from Time to 
Time appear'd upon it? Is there any Promiſe of a 
future Poet? Is there any Promiſe of a future Actor 
No; all is going to Ruin: The Stage is ſinking 
under you; and there is no Hope of ſaving it, but 
niſtry. | | 
I know very well, that the preſent Managers of 
the Stage, empty by Nature, and vain by Suc- 
ceſs, value themſelves abundantly upon their 
crowded Andiences. But how little Diſcernment, 
nay, how little common Senſe is requir'd, to know, 
that their full Audiences are only the Effects of 
the Numbers of their Spectators, increas'd by ſeve- 
ral great Events which have happen'd of Jate 
Years ; as, the Revolution, the Union, the 1 
ccel- 


by getting it out of the Hands of the ſeperate Mi- 


I 


Acceſhan to the Crown, and the Return of our Ar- 
mies from the Continent? This is the only Reaſon 
why the Audiences are fuller than they were for- 
merly, when they were far better entertain id. 

But while the Stage is thus ſinking under you, 
by the Conduct of your Deputies, and your own, 
you are bragging that they will exalt it higher 
than thoſe of the Greciant, and Romans; like a 
frank Godfather, you promiſe and vow ftrange 
Things in their Names, which like maſt other 
Godtathers, and other Godchildren, neither they 
nor You wil ever keep, or perform. But is there 
any Thing in the Courſe of Nature, that can en- 
courage you to make ſuch a Promiſe? For you 
may take my Word for it, the World has done 
taking you for a Conyurer, and is come to believe 
that you deal with the Devil only, like other 
Sinners Is there then any Thing in the Courſe 
of Nature, that can encourage you to make ſuch 
à Promiſe ? Is Ruin become the Road to Exalta- 
tion? Or muſt the Stage be buried like a Plant, in 
order to rife and Flouritn?ꝰ _ 

But, Sir John, I am heartily ſorry, for your 
Sake, that you made any Mention of the Grecian: 
Stage. You had better have ſtuck to that of Rome. 
For if we may judge of the future by the paſt, 
you will be much more Amulous of the Roman 
Stage, than the Grecian. The Grecian Stage was 
ſupported by great Originals. The Roman Stage, 
for the moſt Part, by Copies. of thole Originals. 
The Romans had very few Plays that were worth 
one Farthing, but what they borrow'd from the 
Greciaus, as you, and your Deputy Governor, bor- 
row from, the, French. The Romantick Lady, in 
the Tender. Huſband, is taken from the Precieuſes 
Ridicules of Muliere. But there is this Difference 
between Moliere's Comedy and yours: 
| Moliere's Comedy was very ſea ſonable; and 


for that very Reaſon, among others, was very en- 
| C 2 tertain- 
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when the Family of the Precienſes was as numerom 


1 
| 
} 
| * 
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tertaining and inſtructive, It appeared at a Time, 


at laris, as that of the Cequettes is at preſent in 
this wicked Town, But that Large and Fantaſtick 
Family diſappear d at once upon the Acting of 
that Comedy, like Nocturnal Vapours upon the 
riſing of the Sun. But the Romantick Lady, in 
the Tender Huſband, is ſo ſingular a Monſter, that 
ſhe can neither be inſtructive nor delightful. For 
it a Comick Poet does not paint the Times in 
which he lives, he does nothing at all. But the 
Reading Romances, and Books of Knight Erran- 
try, had long been out of Faſhion, before the 
Tender Bnfpand appeard. -- HT HOT 9988 

' The Lying Lovers is made up of Two Plays of 
Corneilie, The Lyar, and The Sequel of the Lyar, I 
ſhall ſay no more of it than that it is a very 
wretched Copy of a very indifferent Original. 
Eor Comedy was not the Talent of Corxeille. Your 


Champion, and your Deputy Governor, has made 
4 with the French, as yon, and to as good a 


as bol 
Purpoſe; he has bravely turn'd the Tartnffe of 
Mioliere out of Ridicule. But then to commute for 
that Offence, he has with equal Bravery Burleſqu'd 
the Cid of Corneille. We may gueſs, as I ſaid be- 
fore, at your future Conduct, by your paſt. You, 
and your Deputy Governor, will go on to borrow 


from the Fre»ch, and continue to rail at them. 


Tis not enough for ſome People to Rob, unleſs 
they likewiſe Murder. But how generous was the 


Conduct of the old Romans, when - compar'd with 


yours ? They borrow'd from the Grectans, as you 


do from the French, and came ſhort of the Gre- 


ciaus in what they Borrow'd, as you Two do of 


the French. But then they frankly own'd' the 
Obligations they had to them, and own'd them 


their Superiors. If Horace imitated Pindar, as he 


did very much, He had the Modeſly and the 


Prudence to affirm, that Pinday is Inimitable, 1 
5 yg ffs.» ut- 
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But the Mention. of the Grecian and Roman 
age, recalls to my Remembrance, that neither 
te Athenians, nor the Romans, would by any 
Means ſuffer their. Actors to have the Management. 
of their Stage; nor would it ever be ſuffer'd in 
frarce, if the Actors were not all excommuni- 
ated; who being conſequently look'd upon as a. 
hrmg Portion of the Damn'd, and the Devil's ad- 
ranced Guard, no Man of Condition dares appear 
it the Head of them. 

That Players ſhoul4 have the Management of 
the Stage, you ſee was contrary to the Senſe of the 
Ancient Grecians and Romans; and is ſuffer d by 
the French, only on the Account of their being un- 
der Excommunitation. How it was managed 
among us, before the Reign of King Charles II. 
[ will not pretend to tell exactly: But I have ſtrong” 
Reaſons to believe, that it was always under the 
Inſpection and — — of the Court. For For- 
y Years after the Reſtoration, it was always under 
the Regulation of my Lord Chamberlain. And 
turing thoſe Forty Years, it flouriſh'd exceedingly; 
and was illuſtrious for Great Wits, and famous for 
Great Actors. The great Writers have diſappear'd, 
and the few good Actors who remain, are like to 
have no Succeſſors. The Muſes have abandon'd it 
with Diſdain, as ſcorning to be controll'd by 
Wretches, who neither know nor value their Merit; 


ind who, like the Dunghil-Cock in Z#ſop, when 


they find a Jewel, reject it for a Barley-Corn : Yet 
you, forfooth, pretend to make it outvy all that. 


ever appear d at Athens, by running counter to 


thoſe very Methods, which rais'd the Athenian Stage 
lo high. But to make the Extravagance and the 
Ridicule of this appear more ſtrongly, I will en- 


deavour to ſhew you, what the Virtues and the Ca- 

pacities of your Deputies are, who are to bring 
about this great Event: Iwill ſend you their ſeve- 
ral Pictures very graphically drawn; and you are 


too 


4 


499 
i 
g 


5 . es. * b o | | 
I be, begin with your Deputy Governor, who 


N being living, yet ſpeaketh not. I will ſhew you 
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too gallant a Perſon, Sir John, to take it ill, if hy 
the Light of their Pictures, I ſet your own befoꝶ 
your E | 


what his Religion, his Zeal, his Piety are; what 
his Moral and Social Virtues, his natural Affection 
his Concern for his Wife and Children, and his Re- 
gard tor the reſt of Men. I ſhall dwell longer up- 
on his Intellectual Qualities; becauſe his is all the 
Power of the Stage, to whom his Brother Miniſters 
are but Cyphers, and you a mere Nominal Sove- 
reign, an errant Duke of Venice. I ſhall give y 
a Taſte of his great Learning, and of his Know. 
ledge of the Art of the Stage. I ſhall ſhew you 
how deeply he is read in Hiſtory, which he talks 
of; and ho converſant he is in that Dramatick 


Poet, whom he moſt pretends to admire. I ſhall 


then appeal to your own partial Judgment, whether 
this is not a proper Governor for the Stage, a Wor- 


thy Judge of the Works of Art, and highly quali- 


fied to approve or condemn the Plays which Authors 
bring you, I ſhall leave it to your on partial 
Judgment, whether a Theatre, with ſo ſanctiffed 
and ſo underſtanding a Perſon at the Head ot it, 
10 1lluſtrious for his Virtue and for his good Nature, 


is not certain to make that Theatre outvye all that 
ever appear d at Athens; is not fare to give our | 


Neighbours a Pattern of a Wiſe, a Learned, and a 

Virtuous Stage. 29127 1 N. 
What Butler tells us of the Religion of Hudibras, 

is juſtly applicable to the Deputy Governor: 


For his Religion it is fit iT vid 0 

Io match bis Learning and bis Vit. 

For having neither Wit by. Nature, nor Learning 
by Education, he has Religion neither by Nature 


nor Education, But here, Sir John, J deſire that 
56 $42 you 
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you wonld not miſtake me. I do not pretend that 
: Player ought to act the Saint: But then T wonld 
dot have him Impious, I wou'd not have him 
Blaſphemious, - The Deputy Governor has not ſo 
much as the firſt Principles of Natural Religion, 
without which there can be no Government, and no 
Society among Men. This irreproachable, inoffen- 
ive Perſon has a Thouſand times denied the ve 


Being of a God: He has made his Brags and his 


Roaſts of that ſenfleſs Infidelity : He has told all 
the World, that he retain'd it lately, when he be- 
liev'd he was inthe Articleof Death. O, the Man- 
ly, the Elegant, the Generous, the Ornamental Qua- 
likcations of a Miſcreant, who is ſtupid enough to 
believe, that though there is Mind and Spirit in 
his wretched Careaſs, there is none in the Hea- 
rens! For the Chriſtian Religion, he does not mo- 
deſtly doubt of it, nor diſpute candidly againſt it, 
but attacks it with the moſt impudent and outrage- 
ous Inſolence. Tis credibly reported, that he ſpit 


on the Face of our Sa viourꝰ's Picture at the Bath, with 4 


Words too exeerable and too horrible to be re- 
peated. Nr 9 
As Religion is the only ſolid Foundation of eve- 
y Moral Duty, we ought not to be ſurpriz d, if he 
who owns that he is wholly deſtitute of that, is 
void of all Moral and Social Virtues. He has nei- 


ther Tenderneſs for his Wife, nor natural Affection 


for his Children, nor any ſympathizing Regard for 


the reſt of Men. He has, in the Compaſs of two 
Years, ſquander'd away Six Thouſand: Pounds at 
the Groom - Porters, without making the leaſt Pro- 
viſion for either his Wife or his Children. He has 
not the leaſt Regard for the reſt of Men, and has 
had the Impudence to declare, that if he were on 
one Side of the Way, and ſome miſerable Creature 
were on the other, rack'd with the moſt torment- 
ing Pain, and roaring aloud for Succour, He 
would not croſs the Chanel to give him Eaſe, nor 


— — — _ 
— 
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to ſave: him from Death and Damnatian. A0 
yet this Caitift pretends to be Loyal. As if it 
were poſſible. for any one to Honour the King, why 
neither fears God, nor regards. Men. Thro' What 
Motive can he be Loyal? We can give ſome Ae. 
' count of our Loyalty z Becauſe the King protes; 
us by his Juſt, his Mild, and his Gracious Govem. 
ment; protects us in our Civil and Religious Rights, 
protects our Relations, our Friends and Companions, 
who are all of them dear to us, and whoſe Happi- 
neſs is, by Reflection at laſt, our own. But U 
has neither God nor Religion, Relation, Friend, 
nor Companion, for whom he cares one Farthing, 
What Intereſt can he, who centers wholly in him. 
felt, have to be Loyal to a good and gracious King? 
He muſt be for Abſolute Power in his Heart; and 
would do his Buſineſs beſt in an Arbitrary Reign, 
He muſt be qualify'd for conſummate Villany; 
and would be a rare Tool for a Tyrant. 


I ſhonld now proceed to give an Account of his 
Intellectual Qualifications: But I am oblig'd to 
poſtpone ſuch an Account a little, in order to the 
acquainting you, that it has been for ſome Time 
Matter of Wonder to me, that this extraordinary 
Perſon, who either fears God, nor regards Men, 
ſhould fall down and idolize you; and that you, 
who for ſo many Years together have had nothing 
in your Mouth but Religion, Honour, Conſcience, 
| Juſtice, Benevolence, Innocence, ſhould pretend to 
make one, who neither fears God, nor regards Men, 
pals upon the World for an inoffenſive, irreproact- 
able Perſon , nay, for one of manly, elegant, ge- 
nerous, ornamental Qualifications. What can be 
the Meaning. of this, Sir John? Have you really 
a Mind to throw off the Mask at laſt, and to 
own to the World, that all thoſe plauſible Words, 
Religion, Honour, Conſcience, Juſtice, Benet> | 
cence, Innocence, with ſome Nemenclators mean 


FFF 


la the Second place, Von are both of you great 
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one and the fame Thing; and that is, private 
we” That they — ſome Perſons, no- 
thing but a ſort of a conjuring Cant; a' kind of a 
Focus Pocus Language; by virtue of which, he 
who uſes them, does all his Tricks of Legerdemain 
without being diſcover'd, and calls the Money ont 
froni other People's Pockets into his own ? Is this 
the Caſe, Sir Fohn ? Or are you pleas'd with your 
Depiity's offering Incenſe to you, after his ſpitting 
in the Face of our Saviour ? Or are there ſome ex- 
traordinary Qualities, which being common to you 
both, caufe this Union of Affections, and this Sym- 
pays Souls ? | 

I believe 1 have hit the Mark. This laſt is cer- 
tainly the Thing. There are ſeveral, extraordi- 
nary Qualities which are common to both of you; 
which have cans'd this Union of Affections, and this 
dympathy of Souls. 


In the firſt place, you have both of you riſen 
from very inconfiderable Beginnings. You, Sir 


Jobm, if I have not been miſuiform d, are deſcend- 

from a Trooper's Horſe ; and your Dep UW 
vernor was begot by a Cane-Chair upon a Flowers 4 
Pot. There is no great Harm in all this: But then 
you have both of you ſhameleſly flown in the Faces 
of the very Perſons who rais d you. | 


Squanderers ; one of you an avaritious Squanderer, 
and the other both an avaritious and a vain-glo- 
tious one. His Purſe and yours ſeem to be con- 
triv'd, like a certain Knight's Fiſh-Fool ; the Pur- 
ſes let out Gold, as the Fiſh-Pool does Water, as 
faſt as they take it in, 3 
Jour Deputy, in the Compaſs of two Years, has 
thrown away Six Thouſand Pounds at the Groom- 
Porter's, without making the leaſt Proviſion for his 
Family ; yet Hope 8 at the Doha | 
| tha 
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the Box for him; for which Reaſon, he is hopeleſy 
undone. 5 

You, Sir Jobn Edgar, have been a Squanderer in 
Three Elements. Some of your Gold has been 
conſum'd in Roſycrucian Fire. When you, and 
Burnaby the Poet, and Tilly, the late Warden of 
the Fleet, enter'd into an Indenture Tripartite, as 
Face, and Subtle, and Doll Common had done before 
you; but with this Difference, that theſe laſt were 
Cheats, whereas you and your Brethren were Gullz, 
With an Eagerneſs, like that of Sir Epicure Man- 
mon, were you embark'd in the Search of your 
Aurum potabile; when you us'd to ſay to one ano- 
bo over your Midnight Suppers, Drink, and be 
Rich. 3 3 

Some of your Pelf has been waſted in the Smith's 
Forge; not out of any ſordid Deſire of Gain, bu 
Zeal for the Service of the Ladies Petticoats - 

More has been loſt in the vaſt Depths of the 
Ocean, in Queſt of Cod-Fiſh and old Ling. 

What noble Deſigns, and what glorious Projects 
for the Cenſor of Great Britain, and for the Audi- 

tor General of the Univerſe ? Still more of your 
Money has been ſcatter'd in Air; where for {6 
many Years you have been building Caſtles, and 
will continue to build, to ſquander, and to con- 
ſame, till the Earth gets the better of her Siſter 
Elements, and you and your Projects diſappear 
together. | 8 3 
There is a Third Se Quality, Sir 
John, which is common to you and your Viceroy; 
which is, That you have both of you, for ſeveral 
Years together, been the celebrated Authors of 
other People's Works. Your Muſes have a Wi 
near Reſemblance with a certain Comedian's Wife, 
ew Miling with the Cully who married her for: 
a Virgin, Pad ſeveral Children by other Perſons, 


% before her Huſband lay with her, J make no doubb 


Fd 


, 7 ; but 
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ly ſurpaſs d old Villers Pays of Brentford | That 


Yo think, that a Man had abſolute Property in his 
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hat that your Muſes are the more agreeable to 
both of you, becauſe they are ſo very prolifick; - 
without any Trouble of yours. For you are, furs 
of the Profit; and you have both of. you enough. 
of that Sort of Philoſophy which is of the natural 
Growth of Tipperary, to deſpiſe the Infamy. Which 
puts me in mind of a notorious Tragedian, who 
being admoniſh'd by his Friends not to marry a 
certain Strumpet, of whoſe acquir'd Attractions he 
was grown very fond; becauſe ſuch a Marriage 
nal bring Shame and Infamy upon him; {wore 
by G---, that he 11k'd her the better for it. | 
With how great Satisfaction, nay, with how 
feat Joy, with how great Tanſport have I often 
refleed, that you and your Viceroy have infinite- 


he has entirely ſubmitted to his two younger Bro- 
thers ; Dicky * and Colley Boys, of the Hundred 
of old Drury! You are come to contemn his obſo- 
lete Rules, his Regula Duplex, his Rule of Trant- 
verſing and Tranſpoſing: (Tho' I think, by the way, 
dir John, you were formerly often in at the latter.) 
You are come to deſpiſe his Rule of Record, his 
Rule by way of Table-talk. You have ſhewn, 
that you look with Scorn on his Rule of Inven- 
tion, and his Drama Common-Place-Book. He, 
poor Mortal, was contented to glean here and there 
a Sentence, fometimes from Plutarch, ſometimes 
fm Seneca, and ſometimes from modern Montaigu. 
Whereas you have found a ſhorter way to Parnaſſus. 
You and your Viceroy bravely and boldly {eize . 
upon other Men's Plays; cauſe new Title-Pages 
to be printed; and ſo, to the Amazement of ! 
ſome few Readers, they paſs with the reſt for , ||| 
your own. © 14 10 
I was formerly ſo weak as to think, that no- , 1 
thing was more a Man's own than his Thoughts | 
and Inventions. Nay, I have been often inchn'd 


D 2 Thoughts 


once obſerv'd, That the impudent Plagiary, who 
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Thoughts and Inventions alone, I hape begn ay MW Q 
to think, with a great Poet, that every Thing ele IM yo 


which the World calls Property 1s very e c 
h nam d lo: 


— 


} 


tanquam | 
| bt proprium quidquam, punto quod nobilis Hore, 
Nuns prece , nunc pretio , nunc vi, nunc ſorte ſu 


> 
Permutet Dominos, & cedat i in altera Jus my 


The Money that is mine, was ſomebody s elſe be. 
fore; and will be hereafter another's. 
+ Houſes and Lands too are certain to change 
their Landlords; ſometimes by Gift, even... 
by Purchaſe, and ſometimes þ Might z but al 
yays, to be ſure, by Death. 2 my Thought 
are una Iterably and — wa ably mine, and never 
can be another's. They are out of the Reach of 
Fortune, that diſpoſes of all Things elſe. *Tis not 
n the Power of Fate it ſelf, to alienate, or tran(- 
fr them; it can only make them paſs for another's, 
or annihilate them, and cauſc them to be allow 
and loſt in the Abyſs of Tine. 

I have therefore formerly been inclin'd to think, 
That nothing onght to be ſo ſacred as a Mans 
Thoughts and Inventions : And I have more than 


makes it the Buſineſs of. his Life to ſeize on them, 
and uſurp them, has ſtuck at no other Property, 
dat has dard to violate all that 18. Sacred among 

But here of late, the wonderful Operations Fr 
zr ſelf and your Viceroy, and your more Wolb 


derſul Succeſs upon them, have ſo confounded me, 
that I know not what to think. 


As I have wonder'd at the noble Aſſurance with 
which you and your Deputy Governor have fur- 
NOR d 1 Elder * of Brent ford Q E 
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Quickneſs. of becoming Author; ſo, Sir Joby, if 

you will pardon a little Digrelſion, I will felicitate 

ou upon thoſe dextrous Politicks, by which you 

13 ſo much refin'd upon his; and by whichz 

when you bring any Thing upon the Stage, you ſex... 
are Succeſs to your Works. For old Pays was con» 
e, tented with the Printing a Hundred Sheets, in or- 

e ſi der to inſinuate gh — the _ : But you, 

ena Sir Jol11, upon the like Occaſion, have, bY way o 

ay . and Speculation, printed a Hundred 
Thouſand Sheets. He, poor Wretch, was ſatisfy'd + 
with placing a Dozen or two of his Friends in the 

Pit, who were inſtructed to do their Duty ; But 

you, Sir John, upon ſuch an Occaſion, have order'd 

a Thirty Pound Dinner to be got ready at the Raſe | * 
where, like another Arthur, you and your Knights 
of the Round Table, have eat and drunk your ſelves 
up to Succeſs 4 and have become invincible. In 
ſhort, you have almoſt fill'd the Pit and Galleries 
not with your own Creatures; who have been order d, 
nl. W at ſome certain Signals, to clap, laugh, huzza, to 
rs, dlatter their Canes and their Heels 10 fich a degree, 1 
ec that: the Hiſſing of a Hundred Snakes could no 11 
— heard, than in the Uproar and Din of a 1 
Batte iet 0 3 


I begin to perceive, that, before I was 9 
have run into too great a Length for a Letter; for 1 
which J heartily beg your Pardon. I ſhall finiſh Cl 
your. Y iceroy's. Picture in a Second Letter, which k | I 


- 


ſhall follow immediately upon the Heels of this; 
| afterwards I ſhall proceed to the reſt, | * 
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Ecce autem ſimilia omnia, omnes congruunt wnny 
cognoris, omnes noris. 


Hic in noxd eſt, Ille ad defendendam cauſam adeft , 
Cum Alle eſt, Hic praſto eſt; tradunt operas mutuas, 
| Terent, | 
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F Have now read over Five or Six of your Pa- 
1 pers; but the more I read of them, the more 
emonſtrative Proof I have, that the Advice which 
I gave you in my former Letter is ſound ; and that 
is, Never to meddle with Criticiſm, nor the Im- 
provement of the Dramatick Art. For tho' in the 
other Papers 
ject, there is not ſo much as the Shadow of that 
fine Raillery, and that agreeable Pleaſantry, which 
are to be found in ſome of your Lucubrations, and 
in ſome few of your Speculations; and that for a 
very good Reaſon ; Becauſe Letters do not ſo ea- 
fily arrive from the Dead, as they formerly did 
from Freland : Yet: i; there ſomething tolerable in 
them. Whereas the Three firſt, in which you pre- 
tend to criticize, and to talk in the old Cant of 
the Improvement of the Stage, are altogether ab- 
rd and | 


5 


which make no mention of that Sub- | 


extravagant. For which there is this — 
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Reafon to be given, that when you talk of 
Morality and Mankind, and the Knowledge of the 
World, you may, like your Elder Brother of Brent- 
fyrd,, make uſe of other People's Wit and Judg- 


nent, that is, of your Common-Place-Book : But 


hen you criticize , you muſt make uſe of your 


OWN, 
In reading over your Second Paper, I know not 
whether I thought you or your V iceroy the more 
rrong- headed Perſon of the Two. For he has writ 
ſuch a Letter in it, which none but he could write 
and you have publiſh'd and commended ſuch a 
Letter in it, as none but you could publiſh and 
commend, N | 
The Intention of your Paper, calFd The Theatre, 
is moſt apparently to ſupport, in Defiance of the 
Court and Town, a Parcel of impudent Players, in 
Pride, Preſumption, Folly, Ignorance, Inſolence; 
and this the V 1ceroy calls a moſt generous Deſign. 
And immediately after, he thinks to make amends 
for his real Arrogance and his Infolence, by an hy- 
tical, canting Humility. He is pleas d to ſay, 
hat you cannot but be fenſible, that the Engl: 1 
Actors ſtand upon a more precarious Foot, than 
Perſons of any other Profeſſion whatſoever, But 
furely, Sir John, theſe Thoughts are very lately 
come into your Viceroys Head. For it he has 


| thought himfelf all _ upon a more precarious 


Foot, than any Perſon of any Condition whatever; 
how comes it that he has all along ſhewn more 
Impudence, and more Inſolence, than any Perſon 
of any other Profeſſion whatever? He feems to 
envy the . Happineſs of the French Actors, becauſe 
they are under abſolute Protection, forſooth; not 
conſidering, that for that very Reaſon they are 
ſubject to abſolute Chaſtiſement. 

If a French Actor had written ſuch a flagrant 
Epiſtle in France, as a certain late Britiſh Actor did 
lately to a certain Britiſh Knight, what do 1 

x7 | > io 
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think, Sir John, would have become of hifi 
Would he have been quit for being ſilenced, x 
ter he had flown in the Face of all the Miniſteg 
the Duke Regent, and the King himſelf? 
would he have been now Rowing in the Gal lies, upon 
the Suſtenance of Bread and Water, with a Head 
like that of an old Statue, without either Ears 

Noſe? But there is nothing in this Letter, which 
is {0 very extravagant, or which moves my Indie. 
nation ſo much, as this Wretches inſinuating that 
that he's awaccompliſh'd Actor: Than which ng. 
thing can be more Impudent. For the Truth d 

the Matter is, that he acts nothing at all well 
He ſometimes appears pretty well upon the Stage; iſ | 
when he is the real Thing which the Poet deſig il * 
as a ridiculous, 2 e, impudent Fop in Co ll 
medy; and a bold, diflembling, dangerous, under. i 
mining Villain in Tragedy. And ſometimes in 
Tragedy he blends the Fop and the Villain toge | 
( 

t 


ther, as in Jago for Example, in the Moor of 
Fenice, and there you have the PR entire. 
And here, Sir Fobn, this worthy. Perſon is for re 
ferring it to the Publick, whether he is an accont: If | 
pliſhed Actor or no. Here again he is for ex. , 
u 
1 
y 


ling great Humility, and making a Shew. of 
| — Gratitude ; tis forſooth the = Will and 
Pleaſire of the Pablick, that muſt at laſt deter- 
mine upon his Merit; tis thither only that he 
muſt fly for Grace or Favour, and from their bt 
Sentence there can be no Appeal. Why then, þ 
Sir Fob, he is utterly undone. For the Publick ü 
you. may depend upon it, does him the ſame Ju- 
ſtice that I do. The Publick will neither 2 
be impoſed upon by his counterfeit Humility, nor I. 
iid Cajolery. The Publick is not ſo very 


bis. inſi 
weak, but that they know that they are compoſed 
of particular Perſons ; and that he who has af. 
fronted ſo many of the beſt and the nobleſt of 
thoſe particular Perſons, can never have ay — 
e eg 
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Regard for the reſt. The Court is certainly the 
nobleſt Part of the Publick: Next to which, are 
the Perſons of Quality, and Gentlemen of the 
Town. 8 POP 1 0 


Has he not behav'd himfelf th both theſe with 


intolerable Inſolence? Has not the one ſilencd 


him; and the other compell'd him to make his En- 
trance and Exit _ the Stage, both in the ſame 
Moment, and in ſuch a manner as never Actor did 
before ? . 18 N 14 r 
Lour Reflections, Sir John, upon the foreſaid Let- 
ter, are, like- all the reſt, very ſurprizing. You 
ſay, That tis plain by this Letter, the Theatre both 
wants an Advccate, bf deſerves one. As by the Thea- 
tre you miean the Managers, I have ſhewn pretty 
well above, how ſar they deſerve an Advocate. But 
for God's Sake, Sir Feb»; how came they to want 
an Advocate? They wanted none before you came 
among them; that is, before this Winter. Laſt 
Seaſon they were in high Favour, both with the 
Court and Town. Nay, for Seven Years toge- 
ther, they have, clear of all Charges, got every | 
Year, a Thouſand Pounds a Man. From which 
tis clear, that they were under neither Want, nor 
Diſtreſs; till this Winter. How come they to 
want an Advocate now? How come vou tg take 
uo Notice of the Reaſ' n of this Diſtieſs? Or are 
you for improving their V ices only? There can 
but one Reaſen in Nature be given, why they 
ſhould want an Advocate this Winter, any more 
than they did the laſt. And that is, becauſe their 
Vices, which we have nam'd fo often, their Impu- 
lence, their Pride, their Inſlence, are grown to 
ſach a flaming Height, that the World can endure 
tem no longer. But inſtead of Reproving and 
Reprimanding them for theſe Vices, you ate 
pleaſed to inſinuate, that they ought to be in- 
dulged in tem; leſt Correction and Chaſtiſement 


ould render them leſs a of playing tice" 
1 ; } . „ arts 
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Parts well; which is as much as to ſay, that if 
any of them , ſhould commit High-Treaſon, or 
a Murder, they ought not. to be hanged for it, for 
fear it ihould ſpoil their Acting. But there is a 
great deal of juſt: ſuch Logick as this, every 
where in theſe bleſſed Papers. | 
The Paragraph that begins at the bottom 
of the Third Column, in this Second Pa. 
per, is an unparallel'd one, and ſhews what vaſt 
mprovement of the Stage we are to expect from 
you, and how perfectly you underſtand it. You 
fay that in France, they are delighted either with 
Low and Fantaſtical Farces, or Tedious and De 
clamatory Tragedies, How rarely this. ſounds 
from one now, who has himſelf brought their 
Plays upon the. Engliſh Stage, and ſet his own 
Name to them; from one, of whoſe Poetical 
Works they make up the better Half; and laſtly, 
from one, who in his Speculations has ſo often, 
and ſb ful ſomly commended the bare Tranſlations 
ol thoſe Originals which he here decries? is 
true, one of their on celebrated Authors has ac. 
cus d Corneile of being ſometimes. a little Decla- 
matory, but neither he, nor any one before your 
ſelf, has ever accus'd Racine of it. How angry 
were you once with the Town, tar not liking that 
wretched Rhapſody, the Phedra of Captain Ray, 
which is nothing but a Medley of Two Fragedics 
of Racine, Tne Phedra, — | 


- — — 
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| The Bajaxet, both 
murder'd in the mingling them, And now Ru. 
cine himſelf, it ſeems, is grown Contemptible to 
one, who formerly ſo much admir'd an abſurd 
Imitation of him. I am very willing to allow, 
that we have had Tragick Poets in England, who 
ha ve had more Genius than the French, But tis 
not enough to have Genius, a Man muſt have Art 
too which ſew of our Tragick Poets have had. 
This is the Judgment of no leſs a Maſter than 
RN SY Ep 
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. — Exo nec Studiam fine Divite dend, 


Aec rade quid profit video Ingeninin, alterius ſe, 
Altera 185 opem res & conjurat amice. | 


The Author who would write an accompliſh'd 
Tragedy, muſt know what a Whole and its Parts 
are, If without them he has the fineſt Things 
in the World in his Tragedy, he will come under 
the Cenſure of Horace. 0 


Infelix operis ſumma, quia ponere totum | 
Neſciat. — | HFHorat. Art; Poet. 


I fancy, Sir John, that you are an utter Stranger 
to nr of Sha Poet, or ſure you cone 
never affirm in Contempt of his Authority, what 

ou aſſert at the end of this Paragraph, that a 

ramatick Work can never be Gracetully executed 
under the Reſtraint of Rules; and particularly of 
the Three Unities ; that the French fall into the 
Abſurdity of thinking it more maſterly to do 
little or nothing in a {hort Time, than to invade 
the Rules of Time and Place, to adorn their Plays 
with Greatneſs and Variety. Surely, Sir John, 
you wrote this after the Third Bottle. What, do 
you pretend to improve an Art, by crying down 
the Rules of it? Do you pretend to improve it 
by Charice, for it muſt be done by Rule or 
Chance; there is certainly no Third Way. You 
ſay that a Dramatick Work cannot be gracefully 
executed under the Reſtraint of Rules. The very 
Reverſe of Truth. And therefore a Noble Poet, 
and Critick, who has Ten Thouſand Times your 
Julgment, has ſaid the very Reverſe of what you 
affirm : That a Dramiatick Deſign cannot be 
gracefully executed without the Rules, and parti- 
eularly without the Unities. The Paſlage is — 
E 2 
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the Eſſay on Poetry, which has always paſs'd with 
the beſt Judges, for the Standard of true Jude. 
ment; and with the Commendation of which, my 
Lord Roſcommon , who was himſelf fo great x 
Judge, has begun his Eſſay on Tranſlated Verſe. 

The Paſſage in the Eſſay on Poetry, which is 
the Contradiction of yours, is as follows, 


The Unittes of Action, Time, and Place, 

- Which, if ob erv'd, give Plays ſo great a Grace; 
Are, though but little pratis'd, too well known 
To be taught here, where we pretend alone 
From mcer Faults to purge the 9 * Age; 
Lefs -obuians Errors if the Engliſh Stage. 

Now here the Noble Author aſſerts Two Things; 

Firſt, that the obſerving the Unities of Action, 

Time, and Place, gives a great deal of Grace to 

Plays: Secondly, that the not obſerving theſe 

Unities, is deſtructive of Grace in Plays; for by 

neglecting them, he affirms, that an Author com- 

mits obvious and palpable Errors; and certainly 

Errors, and the Graces in Writing, are Two very 
different Things. | 

Thus, you ſee, Sir John, that you are con- 

demn'd by this Noble Writer, who for Forty Years 

together, has juſtly paſs'd with People of all 

Parties, Ranks and Degrees of Men, for the great- 

eſt and ſureſt Judge of theſe Matters in England. 

And you ſee that he does not only condemn your 

Sentiment, but that his Sentence reaches your 


very Terms. I had ſhewn you before, that Rea- 


fon is againſt you. For to talk of improving an 


Art, by declaring againſt the Rules of it, mult 
be a Jeſt to every Painters and Fidlers Prentice 
m Town, Now let us ſee, whether Experience, 
and the Practice of the Stage, declare for you. 
I am afraid we ſhall find, upon a ſtrict Scrutiny, 
that the very beſt of our Plays are the moſt _ 

117 . + + aly 
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th ular. Heroick LoveFand the Orphan, are certain» 
jy Two of the beſt of our Tragedies; and they 
e as certainly Two of the moſt regular, The 
Fox, the Alchymiſt, the Silent Woman of Ben Johns 
ſor, are incomparably the beſt of our Comedies; 
and they are certainly the moſt regular of them 
ll, If you will not take my word for this; let 
is ſee what Ben ſays himſeli to the Matter, in 


hs Prologue to the Fox. 


Nor made he his Play from Jeſts foln from each Tas 
But makes Feſts to fit bis Table; ble, 
And ſo preſents quick Comedy refin d, | 
As beſt Craticks have deſign d. | 

The Laws of Time, Place, Perſons he obſerveth 
From no needful Rule he ſwerveth. | 
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Now, do not you ſee by this laſt Line, that it 
was the Opinion of the greateſt of all our Comicx 
Poets, That the Rules were abſolutely neceſlary to 
perfection? K | 71 

To return to the French. Becauſe you have been 
told, that the French Genius has neither the Force 
nor Sublimity of the Exgliſi; therefore yon con- 
dude, that the Rules are in fault. Whereas I have 
3 © clearly ſhewn you, that nothing perfectly beauti - 
al can be produc'd in the Drama, without the Help 
of the Rules. You ought therefore to have ask*t 

your ſelt this Queſtion 5 Whether the French Dra- 

matick Poets would not have writ worſe, if they 

hatl not been ſuſtain'd by them 2, Whether the 
- © Rules are not Props and Supports to the Weakneſs 
Jof the French Genius? Whether their Dramatick 
Poets, who wrote before the Rules were introduc'd 
among them, are comparable to thoſe who have 
writ ſince? Whether Garmer, TJriſtan, Rotron, were 
equal to Corneille and Racine ? All the World knows 
that they are not. OT BELTS: 
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there never was in the World, nor ever will be, 


_ vations of the Method which they took to ſuc- 


TW F . . 
Yon ſhould likewiſe have conſider'd, whether pr 
Torneille, who introduc'd the Rules among them, 
was acquainted with them when he firſt began tg 
write? So far from it, that he himſelf owns, that 
he did not ſo much as know that there were Rulez 
You ſhould then have ask'd this Queſtion ; Whether 
the Dramatick Poems which he wrote before he was 
acquainted with A4riftotle, are comparable to thoſe 
which he wrote, after he came to be convinc'd of 
the Nece.lity and Efficacy of his Rules? Any. one 
who has read his Works, could have told you, that 
there 1s no manner of Compariſon between them, 
It had then been Tune to conſider, whether the 
Genius of Shakeſpear himſelf would not have ap. 
* _ and more glorious, it he had writ 
regularly. N 
This, Sir your Edgar, may be depended upon; 
That if you know any one who calls himſelf a Po- 
et, and who 1s oftended at Rules, that 1s, at Cri- 
tieiſm; know, that that Averſion is a never: fail. 
ing Mark of a very vile Scribbler. Know, that 


a Legitimate Epick, or Dramatick Poet, but he 
was fond of Criticiſm, and of Rules; nay, he was 
himſelf a Critick, a juſt, a great, a ſevere Critick, 
and a Religious Obſerver of Rules. * 
The Rules of Poetry conſtitute the Art of it; 
Which he who does not throughly underſtand, can 
never be a great Poet. For Fo ſhould any one 
—_ ractiſe an Art, which he does not per- 
ectly LA, ar > Can any one believe, that Ho- 
mer, Sophocles and Euripides, did not write regular- 
ly, and were not great Criticks ; when one of the 
moſt penetrating of all the old Philoſophers has 
taken the very Rules of the Art from his Obſer- 
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ceed ? The extravagant and abſurd Averſion which 
we have ſhewn ſo long to Criticks, and to Rules, 
is one Cauſe at leaſt that the very Species of 


Poets 
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poets is ſhortly like to be extinguiſh'd in Great 
tain. ; Th ws 4 
5 Tis now about a-Century and a Half. ſince 
he firſt Theatre was erected among us. Why 
ve we ſince that Time 1mprov'd in almoſt eve- 
yy Art, except Dramatick Poetry ? - Our Archi- 
tecture is become quite another Thing. We are 
come to contemn our old Gothick and barbarous 
manner of Building; and are perfectly convinc'd, 
that the ancient Grecian and Roman manner is 
not only more beautiful and more harmonious, but 
more uſeful and more convenient. We have ſincę 
that Time made a very great Progreſs in Mu- 
ick, Our National Painting is likewiſe vaſtly im- 
vd: So are likewiſe the Mechanick Arts, We 
— excell'd the very Nations, from which we have 
taken them. And tho' we are eſteem'd by our 
Neighbours to be but very indifferent Inventors, 
ve are very juſtly thought by them to be the 
greateſt Improvers in the World. | 
For what Reaſon, then, have we made no Pro- 
greſs in our Dramatick Poetry? Why has the firſt 
no appear d among us, ey'n in tne Infancy of our 
Stage, ſurpaſs' d all his Succeſſors in Tragedy, by 
the Confeiſion of thote very Sucoeſſors? Why has 
Ben Fohmſon excell'd all in Comedy, who have at- 
tempted it after him? What Cauſe can be aflign'd 
for this; but that our Architects, Painters, and 
Maſters of Muſick, have been humble and docile 
enough, to ſtudy and follow the Rules of their Art, 
and to be corrected both by foreign Examples, and 
by domeſtick Remonſtrances ? Whereas the Perſons? 
whom we have call'd Poets, being very proud, and 
very ignorant, have rejected all theſe with Diſdain. 
Which 3 me in mind of the following. Lines of 
my Lord Roſcommon, in his Tranſlation of Horace s 
Art of Poetry : {Fog ; is 5 | 
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Why ir he honour'd with a Poet's Name, 
« Ii bo neither knows, nor would obſerve a Rule 5 
Aud chuſes to be ignorant and proud. 
Rather than own his Ignorance, and learn? 


_ war 
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Which Lines, if they do not ſhew Horace's Sent 
exactly, yet ſhew my Lord Roſcommon's' ; which is 
of no ſmall weight. St 
- Yet, after all, Sir Fob, to ſhew. you that Tan 
neither a Bigot, nor a Slave to the Rules, my Oh 
nion is, That whereas the Rules are only Direch. 
ons to an Epick or Dramatick Poet, for the At: 
tainment of Sovereign Beauty; whenever it may 
happen, by very great Chance, that Sovereign Beau. 
ty can be better:attain'd by fufpendinp-one of them 
= that Time, than by a too rigtt Obſervance of 
it; then, by conſequence, the grand Rule is, reſo- 
Auel to ſuſpend it. And ſuch a maſterly Neglect 
ol it for the Time, ſhews a Poet to be both dif. 

c.,᷑preet ank bold. 5 110g I 0! 
+ Fox.ag tis the Prerogative of a King, to fuſpend 
the Execution of a Law, when ſuch a Suſpenſion 
is, and appeurs to be abſolutely neceſſary tor the 
Safety and Welfare of the Publick ; which is the 
reat Laiv; to; which all other Laws ought to be 
bſeryient; and conſequently, for the procuring 
ar, promoting of which, there is not one of them 
but what ought: to be broken, as upon -all other 
Occaſions they ought to be kept: inviolably: 80 
tis the Prerogative of a Poet, to ſet ale à Rule 
of his Art, or a Rule of an Art ſubſer want to his 
own, whenever tis neceſſary for the Enudpling of 
his Art, arid the Enriching the Commonwyalth of 
Learning. 4 9:3 16 Rigt oi in ag 000 
However, this is a Law of eternal Obligation, 
That whereever great Beauties can be ſhewn with 
the Rules, as well as they can without them, there 
the Fules ought always to remain molt ſacred _ 
| "29 inviola- 
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-zviolable. The Reafon'is plain: Becauſe when 
the Surprize and the Emotion 1s over, which is 
aus'd by the Power of great Beauty; the Reader, 
who comes to be cool and calm, is apt to look for 
Defects; and if he finds them, tho' not in the Part 
where the Beauties lye, yet in the whole, he is apt 
In my humble Opinion, this ought to be the 
certain Signal for breaking thro a Rule, in order 
to ſnew great Beauties; when the Beauties, which 
iy wat maſterly ard noble Neglect, adorn a par- 
ticular Part, are powerful enough to make more 
than Compenſation for the Defect, which by the 
hregularity accrues, to the whole. But ſince, as 
we rf 22 the — -_ be fill more 
it the Rules are preſerv'd ; a Poet ought 
>. maabodihs utmoft Effort, in order to gain that 


leg Point. And if that Point can be gaind by ma- 

dk. ing thoſe Efforts, 'the Poet who fails to uſe them, 
either thro Sloth, or any other Cauſe whatever, be · 
end e a er inercuſable. ' 
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And now;' Sir Jobn, I appeal to any impartial 
= Man, if it 3s nof apparent from what you and I 
be have ſaid of the Rules, That you and your De- 
ng ties are fit to be the Managers of vo Stage, un- 
ſs it be that of a Mountebank ; into which you 


em 
nee turning that of Drury-Laue, as faſt as poſſibly 
© . You cal Nor there are Mountebanks in every Pro- 


ſeſſion; and the ſure Mark of a Mountebank in 
any Profeſſion, is declaring againſt the Rules of 
of his Profeſſion ; the beſtowing pompous Titles up- 
on himſelf, and high Ercommms upon himſelf and 


bs . 


A 
5 T have known a grave Divine turn Mountebank ; 
e and travelling North-Weſt, ſet up his at eve- 
d | ry Market-Town ; where he has ed his Hete- 
a F | rodox 


: 
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rodox. 8 as Aa myca rn os 
ain en. Medicines, 


1 fone: likewiſe been acquainted with Dj Fs 
Mountebank, who contradictin we the ſundamentul 
Maxim 3 the Politicks, has affirm'd, That Domi. 
mon, ef cially if it be an Ariſtocracy, is founded, 
not on the Strength of Men s r but on the 
Weakneſs of their Minds. . [ERIC ni 

e 

x have kkewiſe 2 2 | Salt Water, * 
bank, who has pretended to find out a way! tocfark, 
like the Witch; in Macbeth, ta Aleppo in a Sieve; 
and catch Fiſh eee. inchis Voyage to rain-lithe 
Fiſhmongers. ! e * 9d, . Fr 10 2 
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I know a certain vile Senibbler for EC al 
Dr 1 ) -Lam, who is an ermut Mountebank & not an. 
I — n . for 3 

ed y into ed y Comedy into TI 
n K — two Tra — — the. Lan of: Wich 
is peculiarly adapted to excite Laughter : And the 
Comedies, which afe-Rig; q n, pe the Effects 
of Tragedy He never matte Jeſt, but the ve. 
ry offer at it moves a e on no ſoance 


Why bar ir moves [3 > Nn 291231 | 
rey, cu „ Irs ol B Jo 38113 99 u 2-1 
* io zack 2 tit ed 

x e thus. far, and H a very great Length | 


to come for of the Six-Papersthat-are naw extant;. 
I have. hardly gone thre; two-k when, byi-a"imoſt: 
ſurpriamgl Piece of News; Aas foxc'd;to! break off 


in, thy Pace abruptly; Fon News is come to me 
this very moment, that Sir John Edgar is certain 


ly defunct; and that the Patent is truck ſpeech- 
Eg. e Ts gore Blaſt, So; that Iramrat ar 5b 
whas 70 4 ao b ould. Jookr! pu von 
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35 
wg: And how to make an end, I know not. 1 
nut deſire ſome Perſon , into whoſe Hands this 
letter may come, to do it for me; who may 
know, perhaps, much better than I do, what Ce- 
rmonies are ſtated, and what Compliments are 
dal, between a Mortal and a Ghoſt, | | 
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